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Affairs of the League. 


Meeting of the Council_—A meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the League was held in connection with a dinner 
at the Plaza Hotel, in New York City on February 18, 
1904. Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, Chairman of the 
Council, presided, and twenty-one members of the 
Council were present. 

Among other matters the Council adopted a resolu- 
tion creating a new standing committee on “ Municipal 
Civil Service Reform” whose duty it is “ to co-operate 
with civil service reform associations and with business 
bodies and other organizations and individuals in efforts 
to secure the adoption and enforcement of the merit 
system in local government.” A resolution was adopted 
upon the death of John H. Hamline of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the Council of the League, and is printed in 
another column. 

The following standing committees were appointed : 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Herbert Welsh, Chairman, and Messrs. Kellen, 


Aiken, Burt, Williams, Edson, Wilby, Milligan, Smith, 
Taussig and Van Kleeck. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 

Elliot H. Goodwin, Chairman, and Messrs Cary, 

Dana, Swift, Johnson and Gilman. 
COMMITTEE ON LAW. 

Everett P. Wheeler, Chairman, and Messrs. Bona- 
parte, Storey, Dana and Ordway. 

COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

Silas W. Burt, Chairman, and Messrs. Burlingham, 
Richardson, Woodruff and Brooks. 

And the following Special Committees : 

COMMITTEE ON CONSULAR REFORM. 

George McAneny, Chairman, and Messrs. Bonaparte, 
Cushing, Jacobs and Goodwin. 

COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE IN DEPENDENCIES. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Chairman, and Messrs. 
Wood, Wilcox, Jenks and Hardon. 

COMMITTEE ON CONGRESSIONAL AND EXECUTIVE ACTION. 

William Dudley Foulke, Chairman, and Messrs. 

Gilman, Edson, Bonaparte and Goodwin. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM ASSOCIATIONS. : 

Henry W. Farnam, Chairman, and Messrs. Vaughan, 
Foulke, Goodwin and Chapman. 

The following Committee had been appointed at the 
last meeting of the Council : 

COMMITTEE ON SUPERANNUATION. 

William Dudley Foulke, Chairman, and Messrs. 

Dana and McAneny. 


The Council took action in regard to the alleged 
political activity of Miss Todd, foriner postmistress at 
Greenwood, Delaware, in the form of a resolution which, 
together with a report of a special committee of investi- 
gation, and the correspondence in the case, is printed 
elsewhere in this number. The Secretary reported on 
matters under consideration by the Civil Service Com- 


mission and on bills pending in Congress. 


The Federal Service. 


The Curley Impersonation Cases.—On February 29 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals rendered a 
decision affirming the judgment of the District Court 
by which a sentence of two months imprisonment had 
been imposed on Thomas F. Curley and James M. 
Curley for impersonating James J. Hughes and Barthol- 
omew Fahey in a civil service examination (20 G. G. 
146.) 

The contention of the defendants at the trial and in 
the arguments before the Court of Appeals was that upon 
the facts set out in the indictment no legal offense had 
been committed. The facts were practically undisputed 
and the case rested upon whether the words “to de- 
fraud,” contained in the statute under which the indict- 
ment had been found, had reference to property rights 
alone or were broad enough to cover a‘case of this 
nature. 

The court consisted of Justices Colt, Putnam and 
Aldrich. The opinion is by the latter. 
the court say : 


In the opinion 


It is clearly enough within the power of the Federal government to 
protect itself by proper legislation from crime against its operation as 
well as from crime against its existence. 


After referring to the limited sense in which the 
word ‘defraud,’ was sometimes used 
statutes the opinion continues: 


in the older 


The purpose of the conspiracy here was not to secure an opportun- 
ity for a qualified person to discharge gratuitously the duties of an office 
under the federal government, but, through fraud and deception, to avoid 
the requirements of the law in respect to qualifications, and to secure 
without such examination as the law and governmental regulations re- 
quire the privileges, immunities and emoluments of an office, for the 
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duties of which the person was not qualified, the chief incentive and 
leading idea, of course, being to secure the statutory pay intended by 
the government as compensation for an official answering the require- 
ments and qualifications of the law ; and in this sense surely the object 
of the conspiracy had reference to money and property of the govern- 
ment. It is difficult to see why a conspiracy to wrongfully secure a 
statutory salary from the government through fraudulent imperson- 
ation stands differently from a conspiracy to fraudulently procure a pen- 
sion from the government like that of United States v. Adler (49 Fed. 
Rep. 736.) 


Both the Curleys are now in public office. James M. 
Curley was elected Alderman-at-large by the people of 
Boston, while his cousin, Thomas F. Curley, was elected 
by the voters of the Seventeenth Ward to the legislature, 
in spite of the fact that they were both under sentence. 

There is no appeal in criminal cases from the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals unless the 
Supreme Court permits the case to come before it and 
this is entirely within its discretion to refuse. 

In view of the outcome, itis a very good thing that 
an appeal was taken, for it will strengthen the commis- 
sion to meet similar cases that may arise in the future. 
No different outcome is expected by those who con- 
ducted the case for the government even if the Su- 
preme Court should consent to entertain an appeal. 


A Federal School for Civil Employees.—General 
Ainsworth, Chief of the Record and Pension Division of 
the War Department, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service on February 12 
and read a paper suggesting the establishment of an 
academy similar to the academies at West Point and 
Annapolis for the training of young men for civil po- 
sitions, in the same way they are now trained for the 
military and naval branches of the government. The 
plan, as proposed by General Ainsworth, involves the 
abolition of the Civil Service Commission. 

Some of the members of the Committee were some- 
what startled by the proposition. 


The Conviction of A. W. Machen.—On February 
27 Augustus W. Machen, late General Superintendent 
of the Rural Free Delivery Division, was found guilty 
by the jury before which he was tried at Washington. 
The jury also included in the conviction Samuel A. 
Groff, a Washington policeman, though Mr. Holmes 
Conrad, one of the special counsel for the government, 
had expressed his personal opinion that Groff was inno- 
cent. The New York Glode of March 2 in commenting 
upon the conviction, calls attention to the fact that 
Machen is not only the first prominent official to be 
convicted in a Washington court for such offenses as 
those for which he was indicted, but that he is the only 
man who has been convicted anywhere in like prosecu- 
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tions. It points out that there were no convictions in 
the Star Route scandals; none of in those the Credit 
Mobilier and none of in those the Whiskey Ring, and it 
attributes the present convictions to the fact that ‘“ pull 
has lost its power ” and that ‘connection with the White 
House was broken down.” 

Machen was accused of having received ten cents on 
each of over 20,000 letter box fasteners ordered by 
him for the government. Several other indictments 
are pending against him. 

Superannuation and Retirement.—The House Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service has held several 
hearings on superannuation and retirement. Upto this 
time a number of heads of departments have appeared ; 
among others Oscar J. Ricketts, foreman of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; Charles Lyman, appointment 
clerk of the Treasury Department; Pension Commis- 
sioner Ware; Brigadier General Ainsworth, Chief of 
the Record and Pension Division in the War Depart- 
ment, and Captain James E. White, Superintendent of 
the Railway Mail Service. 

Commissioner Ware had no specific recommenda- 
tions to make, but said he could take one hundred 
young men and do the work of five hundred of the older 
employees. All that can be said so far is that every- 
body concerned believes something must be done 
in the direction of ridding the departments of superannu- 
ated clerks who are unable to do their work properly, 
but the unwillingness of heads of departments to dis- 
miss these old gentlemen, the difficulty of devising a 
workable annuity schéme, and the prejudice against 
civil pensions, have hitherto proved 
everyone. 


too much for 





The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 


New York State. 


Civil Service Rules in the Labor Department.— 
Almost without exception the present employees in the 
competitive class in the Department of Labor obtained 
their positions as the result of competitive examinations 
and few are left who came in before the examinations 
were established. This is especially true in the case of 
deputy factory inspectors. At the present time the 
Labor Department of the State consists of a consolida- 
tion of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, the Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration and the office of the Factory 
Inspector. With a few exceptions the employees of 
these departments have been continued in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We are glad to be able to state upon 
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reliable authority that so far as efficiency is concerned 
the service has been greatly improved, and the in- 
spectors selected from the eligible lists have proved 
very satisfactory. 


New York City. 


Deputy Tax Commissioners.— The most important 
matter that has arisen with regard to the municipal 
civil service since the last issue of Gis;oD GUVERNMENT 
was the attempt on the part of the Municipal Commis- 
sion to obtain the exemption from competitive examin- 
ation of deputy tax commissioners. 
were involved. 


Some sixty places 
On February 17 the Municipal Com- 
mission gave a hearing, at which all the members of the 
Commission were present. Messrs. George McAneny, 
J. Warren Greene and Mr. Goodwin, the Secretary of 
the Association, were present, and the Manufacturers 
Association of New York was represented in opposition 
to the application by Mr. Frank Harvey Field Commis- 
sioner Strassbourger represented the Board of Taxes 
and Assessments. 

Mr. Goodwin made an oral argument on the legal 
points and Mr. Greene and Mr. McAneny spoke against 
the application. Mr. Field stated his belief that fair as- 
sessments could not be secured if these positions should 
become subject to political influences. A brief was filed 
on behalf of the Association, The board unanimously 
passed a resolution exempting the positions. 

The matter next came up before the Mayor at 
a public hearing held on February .26. At this 
hearing the Association was represented by a number 
of members, including Mr. Greene, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. 
McAneny, Mr. Hardon, Dr. Slicer and Mr. Hughes, of 
whom the latter made an argument upon the law. Dr. 
Slicer also represented the City Club and Mr Hardon 
appeared for the Citizens Union. The Merchants Asso- 
ciation, the Manufacturers Association of New York, the 
Brooklyn League and the Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation were also represented. The Mayor gave one 
hour to each side. Commissioner Strassbourger pre- 
sented the argument in favor of exempting the positions 
and while he laidsome stress upon the impracticability 
of handling the deputy tax commissioners so long as 
they were in the competitive class, he relied chiefly 
upon certain decisions of the courts, under which he 
claimed that the position was incorrectly classified. The 
next day the Mayor approved of the resolution of the 
Municipal Commission and the matter came up betore 
the State Commission at a hearing held in Albany on 
March 4. At this hearing the Association was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Deming, Greene, Goodwin and 
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Hughes, who again presented the legal aspect of the 
case. The Merchants Association was also represented 
in opposition and Mr. Hardon appeared for the Citizens 
Union. 

The State Commission, after a short deliberation, re- 
fused to approve of the resolution of the Municipal 
Board and gave out with their decision the following 
memorandum : 

The Court of Appeals has just held, that for the purposes of re- 
moval these officers were ‘‘ deputies of an official or department,” within 
the meaning of the last sentence of Sec. 21 of the Civil Service Law, 
which reads: ‘‘ Nothing in this section shall be construed to apply to the 
position of private secretary, cashier or deputy of any official or depart- 
ment.” (People ex rel. Ryan v. Wells, 176 N. Y. 462.) 

The court did not hold that the positions were confidential, but held 
that all deputies, confidential or otherwise, might be removed without a 
hearing on stated charges under Sec. 21 of the Civil Service Law which 
restricts the removal of veteran soldiers, sailors and volunteer firemen, 
except from the positions of private secretaries, cashiers and deputies. 
There is nothing in this decision which justifies the claim that the courts 
have held that these positions are properly in the exempt class. The de- 
cisions on that point are all the other way. 

The only deputies exempted by law are ‘‘ceputies of principal ex- 
ecutive officers authorized by law toact generally for and in place of their 
principals.” (Civil Service law, Sec. 12, para. 1.) 

Judge Bartlett said of these Deputy Tax Commissioners in People 
ex rel. Thompson v. Feitner (168 N. Y. at page 453), that ‘‘ the deputy 
commissioners are in no sense independent officers, but perform all their 
duties under the direction and supervision of the board and subject to 
its approval. 

The use of the above removal case to justify a claim for exemption 
jS not justified. Furthermore, if there is any doubt on the point, it is 
the duty of the Civil Service Commission to uphold the law and not 
to weaken it. Resolutions returned without approval. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held on 
March 9 a resolutition of thanks was adopted to Mr. 
Hughes for his services in what must be considered a 
victory for the Association in the first serious attempt on 
the part of this administration to attack the civil service 
law. 

Several other matters which had been passed upon 
by the Municipal Commission came up before the State 
Board at this hearing. The most important of these 
was an application to exempt the Superintendent of 
Conduits and Reservoirs. This was also denied. 


Massachusetts. 

Annual Report of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission.—The report states that during the period it 
covers 2945 persons were examined for positions in the 
public service of the State and of the cities and towns 
that come under the provisions of the law. Of these 
2216 were men and 729 women: 1896 passed the ex- 
aminations ; 630 men and 105 women were appointed. 
The report suggests legislation to bring the civil service 
in counties under the law and also legislation to protect 
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employees in the classified service from improper 
removal. 

An interesting comparison may be made between 
the number of appeals taken from the marking of ex- 
aminers in Massachusetts and in New York City. The 
commissioners say that their rules permit every applicant 
to inspect his examination papers and marking “ and 
that any applicant who feels that he has been in any 
way aggrieved or that he has failed to receive full credit 
for his work, may appeal from the decision of the ex- 
aminers to the commissioners for a revision of his mark- 
ing,” and they state that while this privilege of inspect- 
ing papers and marks is very generally exercised by ap- 
plicants, out of the total number of 2945 applicants ex- 
amined during the year two only applied to the com- 
missioners for a revision of their marks. In New York 
City last year the board of appeals of the Municipal 
Commission passed on about 4200 appeals, and during 
the first six weeks of this year the board of appeals 
passed on 305 applications for a re-rating and re-rated 
and raised the marks of 64 appellants. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Quick Work with Examination Papers.— On the 
evening of February 11 the civil service board met to 
examine the papers of 32 applicants for the police force. 
The meeting closed at midnight and the names of 13 
men were given out as fit and able candidates for the 
police force. 


Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission.— 
On February 24 Mr. Luzerne Ludington, President of 
the Civil Service Commission, handed his annual report 
to the mayor. It shows that out of 76 applicants who 
took civil service examinations for city positions all but 
16 passed. Sixteen persons took the examination for 
sanitary inspector and all passed but two. 

Ohio. 

School Teachers’ Movement.—The General Assembly 
of Ohio will probably enact a new school code at its 
present session and the executive committee of the 
Schoolmaster’s Club and Principles Round Table of 
Cleveland has issued a circular to schoolmasters, recom- 
mending provision for a uniform system of examination 
of school teachers. The association is also collecting in- 
formation with regard to the workings of the merit sys- 
tem in schools throughout the country with a view to 
introducing that system by the proposed code. 


Ilinois. 


Work of the Association.—The Civil Service Reform 
Association of Illinois has just published a pamphlet 
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entitled, ‘An Appeal for a State Merit Law.” The 
pamphlet opens with a number of general citations from 
messages and addresses of such men as Theodore Roose- 
velt, Grover Cleveland and George William Curtis, on 
the merit system. It then takes up the abuses that 
have existed and still exist in the State institutions of 
Illinois, especially in the insane asylums, for want of the 
merit system, and it goes particularly into the abuses 
which have occurred at the Illinois Eastern Hospital at 
Kankakee, about which so much has appeared in the 
newspapers. It also takes up other branches of State 
business where abuses have existed. The pamphlet 
concludes with the report of a committee appointed to 
work for the adoption of a State civil service law a 
the last session of the Illinois legislature. 


California. 


The League of California Municipalities.—At the 
Sixth Annual Convention of this League, Mr. E. F, 
Moran, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission of 
San Francisco, read a paper on the benefits of civil 
service reform, in which he reviewed the difficulties under 
which the civil service regulations were put into oper- 
ation by the city of San Francisco in November, 1902. 
He says: 

No sooner had the results-of the work of the Commission become 
evident by the certification of eligibles for appointment than endeavors 
were made to stop further certification by litigation. Suit after suit was 
filed against the commission, all seeking in one way or another to rip 
holes in the civil service provisions of the charter. The auditor was en- 
joined from paying the salaries of the commission and chief examiner. 
Injunctions were fired at us by broadsides, and ever and again mandamus 
raised its haughty head to say us nay. But the work went right along 
and with the exception of the county offices, which were eventually taken 
out of the civil service law by decisions of the Supreme Court, the law 
has been in full operation ever since and the system has worked an im- 
provement in efficiency and in economy. 

The reading of this paper was followed by a discus- 
sion, in the course of which this very instructive incident 
was narrated by Mr. Olney, the Mayor of Oakland, Cal.: 


Oakland, Cal. 


“In Oakland we have no civil service provision in our 
charter but we have a provision that competent and faith- 
ful employes shall not be discharged except for cause. 
As a matter of fact, as to the practical operation of that 
position,a politician would generally easily find some cause 
if he wanted to get rid of a man so as to make a politi- 
cal appointment. Though it has been most unsatisfac- 
tory, for the reason that men have held their offices at 
the will of the politicians. It has been a detriment and 
a damage to our city, I say without any hesitation what- 
ever. 
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“T want, however, to tell you how we managed in 
regard to an appointment made a few months ago. 
Under a provision made by the council, there were 
eleven policemen to be appointed. The Board of Police 
and Fire Commissioners consists of the city attorney, 
city engineer and the mayor. As soon as authority 
was given to that board to make the appointment of 
these eleven men, every member of the board was de- 
luged with applications for a place. It seemed as if 
half the city of Oakland wanted to be on the police force. 
Some of the best judges came forward to unite in re- 
commending men for the appointment. We accepted 
them all, and we concluded to hold an examination. We 
instructed our city attorney to prepare the questions, 
and we supervised them and we held a strictly civil 
service examination. The result was that out of some- 
thing over thirty who took the examination, there were 
fifteen passed, and, strange to say,—it is strange to say, 
—nearly all of those men who had been most stren- 
uously urged by people and by the politicians of Oak- 
land, and even by the good citizens, bankers and mer- 
chants and business men, failed to pass the examination. 
The result was, that having gotten these fifteen eligible 
men, the board appointed a time when they should all 
appear and be personally examined by the Commission. 
The young men were invited to come in one by one. 
We examined them as to their personal qualifications, 
were they were born, where educated, where they had 
worked, and found out all about them, except as to 
their party politics. Not one of them was asked what 
political party he belonged to. Out of those fifteen, we 
selected eight as good, husky, stalwart young men as 
any body can find, and appointed them as policemen.” 


The Commonwealth Club of California.—We have 
just received Volume 1, No. 2 of the 7ransactions of the 
Commonwe lth lub of California, which is designated 
as the “ Civil Service Number.” At the November 
meeting of the Club a discussion was held on civil service 
and was introduced by a paper on the civil service sys- 
tem read by Mr. E. A. Calcott, chairman of the section 
on social welfare. This paper was followed by another 
on the same subject by Mr. Charles A. Murdock, Civil 
Service Commissioner of San Francisco. Mr. Everett 
F. Moran, Chief Examiner of the San Francisco Civil 
Service Commission, also delivered an address. All 
these papers were firmly in favor of the merit system. 
The president afterwards called upon Mr. John P. Young 
as one who might represent different views. Mr. Young 
did not respond, at the time, but subsequently sent a 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Snatched from the Jaws. 


THE attempt on the part of the Municipal Com- 
mission to obtain some sixty positions by exempting 
deputy tax commissioners from examination came just 
at a time when the newspapers had been congratulating 
the mayor on his good behavior, so far, in office. 

Mr. McClellan’s attitude in this matter brings out 
his position very clearly for it may be said without hes- 
itation that a man’s position toward the public service 
is more clearly shown by the attitude he takes toward 
the civil service than in any other way. 

In this case, as in others, we are inclined to believe 
that the mayor wishes to do the right thing so far as he 
can under the pressure which is continually brought to 
bear on him. One of the mattersin which he is un- 
doubtedly subjected to a great and continuous strain is 
the question of finding places for Tammany men to 
whom promises had been made or hopes held out dur- 
ing the campaign. As has been pointed out in GoopD 
GOVERNMENT, the number of positions which it was 
possible for the incoming administration to bestow was 
extremely small, and, as Senator Plunkitt has so elo- 
quently shown, many hopes have been disappointed. 
The energies of the party workers have been bent on 
discovering or creating vacancies wherever it seemed 
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possible and in this matter of deputy tax commissioners 
they thought they had found a prize. Officially the 
mayor took his stand on purely legal grounds and point- 
ed out that these positions had been improperly classi- 
fied under the law and the decisions of the courts, and 
that the classification ought to be corrected. In other 
words he saw what was required of him and he believed 
that the decisions of the courts would, so to speak, “let 
him out” in this case, and when the State board decided 
against him he is reported to have said that they were 
the final arbiters in the matter, and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the case was closed. 

It must be admitted that the mayor made no attempt 
to uphold the spirit of the civil service law in opposition 
to the demands of his adherents, but he expressed a 
willingness to stand by the law, whatever it might be, 
and we are not inclined to criticise him too severely 
under the circumstances for what he did. 


Huldah B. Todd. 


WE print in another column papers showing the 
action of the Natianal League in regard to the dismissal 
of Miss Todd, formerly postmistress at Greenwood, 
Delaware. The investigating committee of the League 
reports that there was no foundation for the charges 
against Miss Todd, of pernicious political activity, and 
makes it quite evident that the real reasons for her dis- 
missal were that she was ‘personally obnoxious to 
Senator Allee,” as Postmaster General Payne stated in 
his first interview with her. It is clear also, from the 
sequence of events, that the charge of political activity 
was an after-thought and that the investigation made by 
the Postmaster General was not made until after Miss 
Todd had been dismissed. 

This leaves the whole matter in a very unsatisfactory 
position so far as the Postmaster General is concerned. 
Nothing has been settled either with regard to this par- 
ticular case or with regard to the status of fourth-class 
postmasters generally. We did not expect that the 
authorities would render any decision which should 
conflict with the general belief and practice that post- 
masterships are still practically in the grasp of the spoils 
system, but the incident was important from an educa- 
tional point of view and showed clearly that the time 
is not far distant when it will be necessary to take these 
postmasterships, of which there are some 75,000, out 
of politics, and when it will be possible to do so with 
the knowledge that public opinion is behind such action 
and prepared to sustain it. 
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The Spoils System at the Capitol. 


ON February 24 the Washington Post published an 
editorial referring to the editorial in the last number of 
GOOD GOVERNMENT on the debate in Congress over 
the appropriation for the Federal Civil Service Commis- 
sion and said: 

The National Civil Service Reform League is well aware of the fact 


that there are not now and never have been any sincere friends of the 
merit system in either House of Congress. 


And ended by saying: 

What we want Goop GOVERNMENT to explain is why does not the 
League open fire on the enemy? Why does it ignore the oft-repeated 
invitation to join the Post in an assault on that citadel ? 

In view of the fact that the next number of GOooD 
GOVERNMENT was some way off, the editor wrote 
a personal letter to the Post, saying that the League 
had not hesitated to fire upon this one of the 
few remaining intrenchments of the enemy and called 
attention to the fact that the League had published 
and distributed a pamphlet, based largely on the report 
of the Moody Committee, on ‘‘ Abuses in the Appoint- 
ment of Subordinate Officers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” and that the same material had been printed 
in GoobD GOVERNMENT, Volume XIX, No. 1. On 
March 1 the Post devoted an editorial to the matter, 
quoting very fully from the letter, and saying that the 
League ‘did hesitate; it kept absolutely quiet as to 
the ‘intrenchment of the enemy’ for eighteen years, 
then fired a single feeble shot, using stale powder, and 
quit the field. During all of those eighteen years and 
all the years that have elapsed since Mr. Foulke rehashed 
the Moody report long after it had been forgotten, the 
League has let ‘the enemy’ severely alone.” 

We take it that just as ‘not at home’ means ‘ we 
do not wish to see you,’ so ‘ did not hesitate’ means that 
the League eventually did fire upon the enemy, as the 
Post admits. A single shot is an act of war and quite 
sufficient to define the League’s position. But we 
do not wish this argument to deteriorate into a verbal 
wrangle and we will frankly answer the Post's ques- 
tion. 


It is quite true that the League has done little or no 
work in the line of attempting to induce Congress to 
bring its employees into the classified service. There 
are several reasons for this. In the first place the 
League is not an individual, nor has it unlimited wealth 
at its command. Its executive officers do not attack 
indiscriminately, or of their own initiative, the first abuse 
that offers, but the League takes up such matters as, in 
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the mature deliberation of its council, appear to be 
most timely and most pressing. 

One of the considerations which has influenced the 
action of the League—and will no doubt continue to 
influence it—is that the civil service law is a statute 
by which Congress expressed the length to which 
it was willing to go in the adoption of the competitive 
system, and Congress has limited the extension of this 
system to the executive service, by providing that, “no 
officer not in the executive branch of the government, 
shall be required to be classified or to pass any examin- 
ation.”” By the latest official figures there are in the ex- 
ecutive civil service something over 236,300 positions. 
Of this number about 122,900 are in the classified ser- 
vice, and 113,400 are unclassified. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the League still has work enough before 
it in a branch of the service where classification can 
be accomplished without any action on the part of 
Congress. Of the 113,000 positions that are still un- 
classified, over 75,000 are those of postmasters, a large 
number are deputy collectors of internal revenue, pen- 
sion examining surgeons, and so on. To all these 
branches the League has given its attention and has done 
whatever seemed possible toward getting them taken 
And it has seemed to the 
League that the extension of the competitive system, so 
far as possible, to these as yet unclassified positions in 
the executive service was a matter of consideration prior 
to its extension to the employees at the Capitol. 

As against these 113,000 unclassified positions in the 
executive service we have 357 employees of the House 
of Representatives and perhaps as many more of the 
Senate. Numerically speaking they are but a drop in the 
bucket, and they probably will be the last drop to stick 
in it. 

For this is a case of ‘ Physician, heal thyself!”, a 
After 
all, it is perhaps not a bad thing to have one conspicu- 
ous and horrible example of the spoils system always in 
existence, to be pointed at as an object lesson for those 
who are trying to establish the competitive system in 
their respective departments or localities. 

We do not believe that Congress, as it is now made 
up, will introduce the merit system among its own 
employees. Too many of the men now in Congress 
were brought up on the spoils system; and they will 
Not until the 
House and the Senate have wandered forty years in the 
desert, and the men who came out of the Egyptian 
darkness shall have died off, and another generation who 


into the classified service. 


thing no physician was ever known to do. 


carry it with them to their graves. 
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have known the competitive system from childhood 
shall have taken their places, will Congress welcome that 
system at the Capitol. 

All the League or GOOD GOVERNMENT can do at 
present is to call attention, from time to time, to the ex- 
isting state of affairs, and this they do in the hope that 
the time will come when Senators and Representatives 
will wake up, and do voluntarily what neither the 
League or GOOD GOVERNMENT, or the ost itself, can 
force them into doing. 


John Henry Hamline. 


Minute adopted by the Council of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, February 18, 


1904. 

THE Council of the National Civil Service Reform 
League has learned with sincere regret of the death of 
John H. Hamline, who but recently accepted a place in 
its membership, as the representative of Chicago. 

In the movement for the establishment of the public 
service of his City and State on the basis of merit Mr. 
Hamline had been the leader. As early as 1887, as an 
aggressive minority member of the City Council, he 
presented an ordinance for the application of civil ser- 
vice rules to the city offices and so contended for its 
passage that his primary object, the awakening of an 
element of the people to the urgency of the question 
involved, was easily accomplished. He later served as 
a member of the temporary Commission appointed by 
the Mayor to reorganize the City Police Department, 
and in 1895 threw into the campaign for the passage of 
the City Civil Service Act a weight of intelligence and 
forceful energy that, more than any other single agency, 
led to the successful issue. He was again the leader of 
the group of men who directéd the canvas for the nec- 
essary vote of ratification of the rules, resulting in the 
impressive majority of fifty thousand in their support, 

He was for a number of years the President of the 
Chicago Civil Service Reform Association and, as the 
Association’s head, directed in very large degree those 
measures for the protection of the law, in the Courts, 
and under executive administration, that have proved 
so salutary, and so important, especially in their indirect 
effects, to the cause of civil service reform throughout 
the country. In 1903, he was chosen to succeed his 
fellow-pioneer, the late Col. John W. Ela, as a member 
of this Council. 
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Throughout his career, ended, unhappily, in the 
flush of maturity, he never failed to display the sort of 
unselfishness of motive and courage of conviction that 
wins not only the support of the sympathetic, but the 
respect of every opponent. He never yielded principle 
in a compromise, but through tact and tolerant treat- 
ment gained much as his work progressed that to less 
patient men might never have seemed attainable. 

In national matters he was a strong partisan, where 
questions of the choice of men for the advancement of 
party politics were involved, but he believed that in the 
government of a city the right of the people, to the 
cleanest and most efficient administration of their mu- 
nicipal affairs can be the only issue. The merit system 
he recognized as the embodiment of this principle. 
The faithfulness with which he devoted his unusual en- 
ergies to its advancement, and the results of his work, 
in the encouragement and suggestion they have given, 
entitle him to the grateful remembrance not only of 
those who.were his co-workers in Illinois, but of the 
advocates of good government in every State. 


Joint Resolution Adopted by the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Chicago and the 
Illinois Civil Service Association. 


THE untimely death of John H. Hamline has taken 
from the ranks of the workers for the improvement of 
our civil service their most effective and 
leader. 


inspiring 
His long and successful labors make it fitting 
that the organizations devoted to this reform should 
place upon their records a memorial of his generous and 
loyal devotion to this cause and of their esteem for his 
personal character. 

As a member of the City Council when our muni- 
cipal affairs were involved in the spoils of office, and 
were saturated with corruption, John H. Hamline 
brought forward an ordinance for the application of the 
merit system to the city civil service. His devotion to 
it was so disinterested, his tact and persistence were so 
great, that he lacked but one vote to secure its adoption. 
Later he accepted appointment upon a temporary com- 
mission appointed by Mayor Hopkins to reorganize the 
police department. His work upon this commission not 
only improved the service, but, what was much more 
important, aroused public sentiment in favor of a 
thorough improvement of the city civil service. Under 
his leadership the State of Illinois, in 1895, passed the 
city civil service bill. Others strongly and ably aided 
his efforts, but he alone was indispensible to its success. 
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In the Campaign for its adoption by a popular vote of 
Chicago, he held together and led the large body of 
citizens who made that the one issue of the municipal 
election and aroused an interest among the people gener- 
ally which was not deemed possible by partisan leaders. 

It was his courage, moral earnestness and unstinted 
spending of means and time which drew others to the 
cause and made them feel that no loyal citizen could 
be indifferent to this issue. 

He was for many years president of the Chicago 
Civil Service Reform Association, and by his labor and 
vigilance did very much to preserve the law against the 
attacks on its very life by the persons whose duty it 
was to protect it. 

During the past year he gave much thought and 
time to the cause of a State civil service law. He was 
a member of a commission appointed by the Governor 
to frame a bill to apply the merit system to the State 
civil service, and labored ardently to secure its passage. 
That he should spend himself so freely, and could ac- 
complish so much, those who knew him well under- 
stood. All his efforts were bottomed on a high sense 


of the duties of citizenship. His integrity, his courage, 
his unselfishness, were unquestioned even by his oppo- 


nents. To a spotless honor and a great intellectual 
power, he added those persuasive human qualities, moral 
earnestness and genial generosity in the treatment of 
opponents and a loyalty to friends and co-workers that 
made him effective where other honest men failed. 

With all his scorn of indirection and dishonesty no 
personal feeling entered into his battles or confused the 
He was so large and strong and genuine, so 
transparent in the veracity of his nature, that he was 
free from the weakness of vanity as he was from any 
thought of personal advancement. He was a strong 
partisan, believed in popular government by parties, and 
had no notion that he was doing more than his duty as 
a citizen. 

In the results accomplished, in the awakening of a 
spirit for civic improvement among large numbers, the 
community has vastly benefited for his having lived 
among us. His death leaves a vacancy almost impossi- 
ble to fill. 

EDGAR A. BANCROFT, 
President Civil Service Reform Association 
of Chicago. 
WILLIAM B. MOULTON, 
President Illinois Civil Service Association. 
F. W. BULL, 
Secretary. 
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paper in which he discourses at some length on the evils 
of the bureaucrat system. 


San Francisco. 


Attacks on the Civil Service Law.—The action of 
the Board of Health, described in the last number of 
GOOD GOVERNMENT, was thwarted by the refusal of 
the auditor to pay the salaries of the employees ap- 
pointed under the order of the board. There were 
thirteen of these employees and they have all been noti- 
fied that their salary warrants will not be approved 
until they establish their rights in court. Mr. Harry 
Baehr, the auditor, in a letter addressed to Lewis Levy, 
deputy health officer of San Francisco, says: 


I have decided to withhold my approval of the warrants until the 
questions have been passed upon by the courts. Certainly the spirit of 
the civil service provisions of the charter has been violated if not the 
letter. It is desirable for all parties that the question be settled as soon 
as possible and for me to refuse my approval of the demands, affords the 
speediest issue. You are therefore at liberty to take such action as you 
deem advisable at-once. 


Another attempt was made to undermine the civil 
service law, on the theory of economy, in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. At the instance of the Mer- 
chants’ Association an order was served on the President 
of the board to show cause why the board should not be 
enjoined from removing civil service employees in vio- 
lation of the charter, under pretense of abolishing their 
offices. The members of the Board of Public Works 
appeared in court and declared on oath that they had 
no intention of running counter with the civil service 
law. The answer was separately sworn to by every 
member of the board. To be sure the answer does not 
deny that the board did intend to tamper with the civil 
service law, nor that the plaintiff's intention and belief 
was correct. Its allegation simply sets up its present in- 
tention and does not attempt to claim that without the 
action of the Merchants’ Association the civil service men 
would not have been dismissed. Nevertheless the asso- 
ciation appears to be satisfied that the Board of Public 
Works will heed the warning and as they have no wish 
to carry on any needless litigation they have directed 
their attorneys to allow the action to be dismissed. 

The association has announced that as many suits 
will be instituted as seem necessary or advisable to pro- 
tect civil service reform in the city. 
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The Dismissal of Huldah B. Todd. 


Action of the League and Report of a Special 
Committee Appointed to Investigate 
the Dismissal of Huldah B. Todd. 


The report of the committee appointed by the League 
to investigate the facts in regard to the alleged improper 
political activity of Huldah B. Todd, former postmistress 
at Greenwood, Delaware, is dated December 9. A word 
should be said in explanation of the delay of its publica- 
tion up to the present time. At their meeting on De- 
cember g, in Baltimore, the Council of the League re- 
ceived the report, but decided to withhold it from pub- 
lication until the Postmaster General and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission should have had an opportunity to 
express their opinion upon it. 

Shortly thereafter the Secretary of the League wrote 
to Postmaster General Payne enclosing a copy of the re- 
port and stated that the League would be glad to receive 
and consider any comment he might wish to make. A 
copy was also sent to the United States Civil Service 
Commission. Replies were received which we print in 
connection with the report. 

At the meeting held in New York on February 18, 
the Council of the League adopted the resolution given 
below and authorized the publication of the report and 
correspondence. 


Resolution adopted by the Council of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, February 18, 1404. 

Resolved, That while the dismissal of Miss Todd 
from the position of Postmistress at Greenwood, Dela- 
ware was legally within the discretion of the Postmaster 
General yet the fact that a postmistress of acknowledged 
efficiency was removed on the ground of offensive par- 
tisanship, though the testimony was at best inconclusive 
and not secured until after her removal, shows the im- 
portance of extending to such places the principles of 
the merit system, including the rule requiring charges 
and notice before dismissal. 


Report of Special Committee. 
BALTIMORE, December g, 1903. 
The Council of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
Baltimore. 

GENTLEMEN: At the meeting of the Council held in 
New York, October 7, 1903, the following resolutions 
were passed: 

Whereas, More than six weeks ago Miss Huldah 
Todd, a fourth-class postmistress at Greenwood, 
Delaware, was removed from her position, and the 
statement was then published, on the alleged 
authority of the Postmaster-General, that her re- 
moval was due to the fact that she was “ particu- 
larly and personally obnoxious’ to a Senator 
representing a political faction; and 

Whereas, The public and the press throughout 
the country have followed with intense interest and 
marked disapproval each event connected with 
this affair; the subsequent declaration by the Post- 
master-General that the removal was due to 
political activity on the part of Miss Todd, her flat 
denial of this charge, and the apparent absence of 
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proof to sustain it, and finally the published state- 
ment, attributed to a Civil Service Commissioner, 
that the removal of a fourth-class postmaster for 
merely political reasons would be now a violation 
of the civil service rules; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, which has consistently contended for 
the recognition of the principle that removals from 
positions whjch do not involve the policy of the 
Government should not be made for any political 
and still less for purely personal reasons, recognizes 
in this emphatic condemnation of the Postmaster- 
General’s action in the case of Miss Todd evidence 
of the growing indignation and disgust with which 
the people see meritorious public servants punished 
because they have incurred the hostility of in- 
fluential politicians, and offices, which exist for the 
benefit of the whole community, used to promote 
the political interests of men who too often neither 
enjoy nor merit public confidence and respect; and, 
be it further 


Resolved, That the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of three to investigate the facts in regard to 
the alleged improper political activity of Miss 
Todd, and to report to the Council at its next 
meeting. 


The Chairman subsequently appointed as members 
of this committee R. Francis Wood, Chairman; H. O. 
Reik and Robert D. Jenks. 

Your committee begs to report as follows: 

No official statement was ever made as to any 
specific acts of pernicious political activity committed 
by Miss Todd. However, Postmaster-General Payne 
in an interview, which your committee has excellent 
reasons for believing to be authentic, published in the 
New York Times of September 13, 1903, made the 
following statement: 


“One of the rules governing the action of 
postmasters is that a postmaster shall not allow 
his office to be made the headquarters of a politi- 
cal party, or a faction of a political party; nor 
shall be aggressively active in stirring up 
factional quarrels, political or otherwise. 

‘“Miss Todd, who was removed from the 
office at Greenwood, allowed her office to be in 
effect the headquarters of, and her family and 
herself to be the most active factors in, a politi- 
cal quarrel inside the Republican Party. This 
she virtually admitted in her interview with me, 
and, according to the rule referred to above, 
was sufficient cause for her removal.” 


One of your committee visited Greenwood and made 
a personal investigation of the alleged political activity 
of Miss Todd. The fact. that Greenwood is a small vil- 
lage where the inhabitants have an intimate knowledge 
of everything that occurs in the place, made the task 
comparatively simple. On the other hand, some diffi- 
culty was experienced because many of the townspeople 
were evidently afraid of saying anything about this case 
for fear of future political punishment. In this connec- 
tion, it should be mentioned that in all conversations 
had with the people of the town, not only by your repre- 
sentative, but also by the reporter of one of the Philadel- 
phia newspapers, not a single word was said by any one 
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against Miss Todd’s personal reputation, or character, or 
against her ability as a postmaster. 

Your representative called upon Miss Todd and in- 
formed her that he had been sent by the National Civil 
Service Reform League to investigate the facts of her 
case. Miss Todd denied unequivocally and absolutely 
that she had ever taken any part in politics; that politi- 
cal meetings had ever been held in the post-office; that 
she had ever been concerned in a factional or other po- 
litical quarrel, or that she had ever discriminated in the 
conduct of her post-office against any person for political 
reasons. She further positively asserted that she had 
never admitted to Postmaster-General Payne, in any 
way or form, that she had taken an active part in politics. 
Your representative endeavored to test Miss Todd’s story 
in every possible way, but she was thoroughly consistent 
in her statements. Miss Todd gave an account of her 
interview with Postmaster-General Payne. She said 
that after being informed by Mr. Payne that ‘there 
were no charges against her,’’ she asked why she had 
been removed. Mr. Payne answered: “Because you 
are particularly and personally obnoxious (or objection- 
able) to Senator Allee. You and your friends do not 
represent the sentiment of the community in which you 
live.’”’ Nothing was said during the interview with Mr. 
Payne about any political activity on the part of Miss 
Todd. In fact, that subject was not officially men- 
tioned by any one until several days later. Miss Todd 
never received any official notice of her removal, much 
less any statement of the reason for it. She was simply 


directed to turn over her office to her successor on a given 


day. Miss Todd admits that some of the male members 
of her family have been active workers in the anti- 
Addicks ranks, but she denies absolutely that they ever 
held meetings in the post-office, or that she ever took 
any part in their political activities. 

Your representative tried to find out from the people 
of Greenwood whether or not Miss Todd had ever 
been active in politics. During this investigation he 
held conversations with a number of citizens of all po- 
litical faiths. Not one of them would admit that Miss 
Todd had ever been active in politics, or had ever dis- 
criminated against any patron for political reasons, or 
that they had ever heard of the holding of political 
meetings in the post-office. One man, who was appar- 
ently closely connected with that faction of the Repub- 
lican Party to which Senator Allee belongs, said, in an- 
swer to a question as to Miss Todd’s activity in politics: 
‘‘No, she was not active; but she ought to have been 
removed. Any party which has to go four miles outside 
the town (Miss Todd’s family home was that distance 
from Greenwood) to find a candidate for postmaster 
don’t deserve to have an office. That’s reason enough.”’ 
Your representative came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate reason for believing that Miss Todd 
had been active in politics. 

Your committee then sent communications. to Sena- 
tor Allee and Senator Ball, of Delaware, and to State 
Senator Pennewill (who resides at Greenwood), stating 
that the League was investigating this matter, and ex- 
pressing a willingness to hear and to carefully consider 
any statements they might care to make. Neither Sen- 
ator Allee nor Senator Pennewill paid any attention to 
these communications, nor did they reply to later, and 
even more explicit, letters on the same subject. It 
therefore may be safely assumed that they do not care 
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to discuss their side of the case. Senator Ball declined 
to answer specific questions, but courteously referred 
your committee to articles published on certain dates 
in the Wilmington Evening Fournal. These articles 
tended to confirm the impression made on your repre- 
sentative as a result of his own investigation. 

Your committee states its conclusions briefly as 
follows: 


1. That Miss Todd was never officially informed 
that she was removed because of her pernicious 
political activity. She was, on the contrary, told 
that there were no charges against her. During 
an interview Mr. Payne told her that “she was 
particularly and personally obnoxious (or objec- 
tionable) to Senator Allee.”’ 

2. That Miss Todd’s administration of her office 
was exceedingly satisfactory to her patrons; and 
that she never received any complaints on any 
score from the Post-Office Department. 

3. That no official or public mention was made 
of any charges of pernicious political activity until 
the removal of Miss Todd had been widely reported 
and adversely commented upon by the newspapers 
of the country. 

4. That Senator Allee and Senator Pennewill, 
who are commonly believed to have instigated Miss 
Todd’s removal, are unwilling or unable to prove 
that Miss Todd was active in politics. 

5. That no general belief (if any) exists among 
the people in Greenwood that Miss Todd was ever 
active in politics, or discriminated against any of her 
patrons for political reasons. 

6. That Miss Todd herself absolutely denies that 
she was active in politics, or allowed the post-office 
to be used for political meetings, or discriminated 
against any patrons; and that the circumstantial 
evidence seems to strongly support her contentions. 

7. That your committee is convinced, from the 
evidence secured, that Miss Todd’s removal cannot 
justly be attributed to any pernicious political ac- 
tivity on her part, but was probably due to a 
request to the Post-Office Department originating 
within the so-called Addicks faction of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Very respectfully, 

R. Francis Woop, Chairman. 

RoBert D. JENKs, 

H. O. RetK. 


(Signed.) 


OrFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, ID. C, 
December 31, 1903. 
Mr. Ettior H. Goopwin, Secretary, 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
79 Wall Street, New York. 

Six: I have received your letter. Miss Todd had 
served five years. There was no question that her per- 
sonal character was good and that there was no fault to 
be found with her actual handling of the office. It was 
alleged that she had permitted the office to become the 
headquarters of the politicians of the faction with which 
she sympathized, and that she herself had in the office 
made offensive and improper remarks to persons to 
whom she was opposed politically, and thus clearly vio- 
lated that section of the rule in such cases, which runs: 
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Officeholders are the agents of the people, not their masters. 
Not only is their time and labor due to the Government, but they should 
scrupulously avoid, in their political action as well asin the discharge 
of their official duty, offending, by display of obtrusive partisanship, 
their neighbors who have relations with them as public officials. 


On these charges, another postmaster, Jacob L. 
Houseman, admitted to be of excellent character, was 
appointed in her place. Subsequently, in view of va- 
rious allegations to the effect that the charges were un- 
true, I directed aspecial investigation, the report of 
which runs as follows: 


Miss Huldah B. Todd was appointed P. M. March 3, 1898, and 
was succeeded by the incumbent. 

Inspectors Vickery and Sutton, on Dec. 5, 1903, investigated 
charges against the management of the office during the incumbency of 
Miss Todd ; interviewed State Senator S. S. Pennewill, who, they state, 
appears to have made original verbal charges, and Dr. Leighton, State 
officer. They named four witnesses to be interviewed by Inspectors, 
Inspectors took depositions of three; the fourth was absent and his 
sworn statement was forwarded to the Inspectors. 

Witnesses did not charge any irregularity in handling of mail; no 
complaint of missending, wrong delivery, delay, tampering or loss. 
Only charge was that the office was used as political headquarters for a 
faction and that the P. M. and her assistant purposely annoyed and 
villified members of the other faction by talking and reading aloud in 
the office. 

John F. Hayes makes affidavit that he is a resident of Greenwood 
and a patron of the post office; that a few days after the election of 
Senators of the United States he heard, while in the post office afore- 
said, the P. M., Miss Huldah Todd, say that Senator Allee was an 
ignorant man, without education and without character and principle, 
and that his election to such an office was a disgrace to the State; and 
that upon heing remonstrated with, she being reminded that he was one 
of the highest representatives of the State and that she might injure 
herself in the position she held, replied that, ‘‘she didn’t care—he 
couldn't hurt her.” 

That upon many occasions he had seen persons in the office where 
the mail was being distributed, people who were no! employees of the 
post office and who were not even patrons of the office, among whom 
principally were C. P. Swain, John W. Todd, William Todd, and 
others who were evidently using said office asa place of consultation 
for politics, such meetings being principally during political campaigns. 
That the P. M. would frequently make irritating remarks about news- 
paper articles of a political nature, intending to irritate and offend the 
afhant, he being present. 

J. T. Willey makes affidavit that he is a patron of the Greenwood 
post office and a member of the Levy Court of Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, having been elected in November, 1902; that he has been ac- 
quainted for many years with Miss Huldah Todd, late P. M., and has 
always been treated in a friendly and courteous manner until after his 
nomination for the office he now holds; that on one occasion, while he 
was a candidate, he cailed at the post-cffice for his mail and as he left 
the office the postmaster, who was in conversation with some one in the 
office proper whose name he does not now recall, made the remark : 
‘* He will be real sick after the election.” That as affiant was the only 
person about he is sure the remark was intended for him, and that he 
should hear it. 

That he is unable to recall any other discourteous language ap- 
plying to him or used in his presence, but by the actions of the P. M. 
he became convinced of an unfriendly attitude, as she no longer ad- 
dressed him. That she has frequently read aloud in his presence items 
and editorials from a newspaper known to be antagonistic to the party 
with which he was affiliating, and while such articles were read to 
another, he is satisfied her purpose was to irritate him. 

That he has seen unauthorized persons in the post office proper ; 
that he has seen C. P. Swain there half a dozen times, and Geo. H. 
Hollis about three times; that these persons are non-residents of 
Greenwood and belong to a faction of the party that has few adherents 
in Greenwood ; that while he has seen them talking only with the P. 
M. he believes it to have been of a political nature, inasmuch as both 
of these men are prominent politicians. 

Hon. S. S. Pennewill, State Senator, makes affidavit that he isa 
patron of the Greenwood post office, born and raised in the district ; 
is acquainted with late P. M., Miss Todd. In frequent visits to the 
post office has observed persons in the office proper who were not postal 
employees—more often during the progress of political campaigns— 
among whom were C. P. Swain, the leader of the other Republican or- 
ganization inthe district, holding the position of member of the county 
committee, also a member of State Committee. While he does not 
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know that Swain’s presence was due to politics, he was generally there 
during political campaigns and very seldom at other times ; that he has 
seen other unauthorized persons in the working room of the office, and 
is satisfied that during the political campaigns of 1900 and 1902 the 
office was used for political purposes. 

S. Pennewill, father of Senator Pennewill, makes affidavit that he 
is and for many years has been a patron of the Greenwood post office ; 
is well acquainted with late P. M., Miss Todd, and her sister Miss 
Edith Todd, who acted as her assistant. That upon one occasion dur- 
ing the year 1902, on aday when the Union Republican convention 
was being held at Dover, he was in the Greenwood office and in his 
presence Miss Edith Todd, who was then engaged inside the office, 
her sister, the P. M., being absent, made most offensive remarks re- 
garding the character of John Edward Addicks, stating in effect that 
there was nothing too bad for him to do and implying that he was cor- 
rupt and unprincipled. ‘That heasked Miss Todd how she knew such 
things to be true; that she replied: ‘‘ Nothing of her own knowledge, 
but other people said so.” ‘That there was no other person in the 
office at the time save Miss Todd and himself, and that the remarks 
were especially offensive to him, as it was well known to her that he 
was friendly politically with Mr. Addicks. 

Inspectors interviewed late P. M. and her sister. They make gen- 
eral denial of intent, while admitting some of the facts charged. 

The inspectors further say that Miss Todd and her 
sister make affidavit that the post office was not used 
for political purposes; that her friends were frequently 
in the office, where it has been the custom both before 
and since her term to permit friends to visit, and that 
Messrs. Swain and Hollis visited the office, but that 
their visits were personal and had nothing to do with 
politics. They say they have no rememberance of some 
of the things they are alleged to have said, and if they 
did say them it was simply in a joking way. The in- 
spectors say that complainants are men of the highest 
standing in the community; that none of them would 
make affidavit to an untruth; that they believed visits 
of politicians to the office were for political purposes, 
and that remarks were made to annoy members of their 
faction. But they further say that “ political, animus 
is denied by both women; that their standing is as 
good as that of complainants ; they impress the inspect- 
ors as truthful; that it is impossible to tell just what 
lengths have been reached in a factional fight that is 
bitter, or how much may have been said in jest or ban- 
ter.” The inspcctors conclude by saying that the 
“people of Greenwood have apparantly accepted the 
appointment of Mr. Houseman as settling all contro- 
versy ; that he is a man of the highest standing and is 
administering the office in a way that is satisfactory to 
the patrons.” 

In view of the above report I feel that my original 
action was justified and that it would be improper to 
reverse it. There is a conflict of evidence between the 
late postmistress and her sister, and the four affiants ; 
but taking all the facts into account it is impossible for me. 
not to believe that there was ample cause for removal. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. PAYNE, 


Postmaster- General. 


UNITED STATES 
CiviL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
December, 31, 1903. 
E..tiot H. Goopwin, Esq., 
Secretary National Civil Service Reform League, 
79 Wall Street, New York City. 
Str: The Commission has the honor to acknowledge 


receipt of your letter of December 24, inclosing copy of 
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a report made by a special committee of your organiz- 
ation on the removal of Miss Huldah B. Todd from the 
position of postmistress at Greenwood, Delaware. 

The Commission has transmitted a copy of this re- 
port to the Postmaster General for his consideration and 
comment. We are today in receipt of a letter from 
him, dated December 31, enclosing copy of a letter of 
the same date addressed to you. 

In that letter, he states, in substance, that there was 
no question that Miss Todd’s personal character was 
good and that there was no fault to be found with her 
actual handling of the office; that she was removed for 
the reason that she had permitted the office to become 
the headquarters of the politicians of the faction with 
which she sympathized, and that she herself had in the 
office made offensive and improper remarks to persons 
to whom she was opposed politically, and had thus vio- 
lated a rule which is quoted at length in the letter ot 
the Postmaster General. 

Inasmuch as the only rule which can apply to the 
case of Miss Todd is the one prohibiting discrimination 
because of political or religious opinions or affiliations 
against an employee in the classified servive, and inas- 
much as the Postmaster General has stated to the Com- 
mission, in substance, that no such discrimination was 
made in this case, and that the removal of Miss Todd 
was on the ground of undue political activity, the Com- 
mission does not feel that it would serve any useful pur- 
pose for it to make any further investigation into this 
matter or undertake to decide on the sufficiency of the 
evidence against Miss Todd. 

We consider that the fact that Miss Todd is not in 
the competitive classified service—and therefore not en- 
titled to the benefit of the provisions of Rule XII, Sec- 
tion 2—is a controlling reason for the absence of further 
action on our part in the case. 

Very respectfully, 
HENRY F. GREENE, 
Acting President. 


Address 
by 
Hon. Ignatius Sullivan, Mayor of Hartford, Conn. 


DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONNECTICUT ASSOCI- 
ATION, DECEMBER 19, 1903. 


To say that I feel highly honored at being privileged 
to gather with you on this occasion, and that I have 
most thoroughly enjoyed all that has been said by the 
previous speakers, is but to express weakly and inade- 
quately the sentiments which, were I an orator of elo- 
quence, I could most glowingly picture in words of de- 
serving praise and thanksgiving. 

In student and educational circles I am unknown in 
your great city, but occasions are not few when I have 
appeared at workingmen’s meetings and assisted in the 
formation of a labor union or attempted to solve for them 
some knotty problem. 

To-night, as I find myself in a different atmosphere, 
so to speak, a feeling of wonderment almost akin to awe 
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seems to overwhelm me as I recall some of my past ob- 
servations of New Haven people, and I find myself 
wavering—on the fence, so to speak—undecided how to 
approach you, and reluctant to believe that I understand 
you. 

To illustrate: The city of Hartford sent representa- 
tives before the committee on cities and boroughs of 
the last legislature, to ask for a code for cities. The 
strongest remonstrance came from a New Haven man 
who said that Hartford and other small towns would, 
perhaps, be benefited by a civil code, but that New 
Haven had such a wonderful, comprehensive, just and 
equitable charter that no citizen of New Haven would 
sanction any change in it. We immediately saw the 
defeat of the code bill, but you can imagine my feelings 
when, a week later, at a hearing before the same com- 
mittee, this same man appeared and asked for six 
amendments to the New Haven city charter. I am here 
reminded of that old saying, ‘‘ There are exceptions to 
all cases,” and the story which comes to me is that of 
the curate who had an exception for any and all cases, 
even affecting laws of the church. The bishop had for 
years vainly striven to score a point on the curate, but 
was unable to present any proposition which would, in 
the mind of the curate, admit of no exception, until one 
day, at dinner at the bishop’s house, he inquired of the 
curate if, in the absence of water, soup might be used 
for baptism, and the curate replied. ‘No, most de- 
cidedly no.” And the bishop had already begun to 
congratulate himself, when the curate continued. ‘‘ No, 
soup would never do, unless, perhaps, an exception 
would be made in case this soup were used, for it is no 
better than water.” I am willing to believe that our 
friend who appeared at the legislature is an exception to 
the rule among New Havenites; and in my own case, I 
would beg of you, if my remarks are “ no better than 
water” to mark me as an exception to the rule when 
Hartford is mentioned. 

Recent political campaigns have told us much of 
“ graft” and the “ grafter,” and have tried to place the 
burden of ever increasing wickedness upon political 
managers and parties, but a glance backward in polit- 
ical history reveals to me the fact that in the earliest 
days of our republic conditions were fully as bad, and 
the necessity of application of remedial methods equally 
apparent. 

‘“‘To the victors belong the spoils” was first preached 
in 1832 in the United States Senate, to overcome the tra- 
dition that to remove from office except for cause was a 
tyrannic outrage and against the policy of the govern- 
ment and against all ethics of good government. 

The glaring evils of patronage existed and held full 
sway up to General Grant’s administration. Under 
President Hayes’s administration little was done to 
flourish this tender plant; rather was it allowed to 
wither. We next find President Arthur, while skepti- 
cal of its success, willing to unite with Congress in pass- 
ing and enforcing any civil service legislation which, i 
their judgment, would be beneficial. The greatest im- 
petus was given to civil service by President Cleveland, 
while under his successors, according to my limited 
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_ knowledge, it has gone slightly backward. Civil service 
has been an unqualified success, and the reason, to my 
mind, for this success is that civil service is a great and 
a living truth, and a truth that is mighty and shall 
prevail. 

The test as to whether a proposition is a living one 
is whether it will produce seed, which, when the parent 
plant is stricken. will produce another and yet another 
harvest. That which is simply of human construction, 
no matter how elaborate, intricate or perfect it may be, 
has not the power of reproducing a similar thing like 
unto itself. We pride ourselves upon our skill in the 
use of steam and electricity, and yet no engine was ever 
made, no electrical apparatus has ever been constructed 
that can, from out of itself, produce a continuation of its 
kind after it has itself passed beyond its own usefulness. 
A living question, no matter how imperfect may be its 
beginning or how many times it has been crushed to 
earth and apparently destroyed, has within itself that 
power to produce a seed, as it were, which will spring 
up somewhere and produce results even better than its 
parent proposition would ever have accomplished if it had 
never had been assailed, and in truth this civil service 
proposition has been assailed, trampled upon, ignored, 
despised and rejected over and over again and yet to-day 
it has an ever increasing tenacity of life and is bound to 
increase until it takes its place in all governmental affairs. 
It is not the laws that have been passed regarding it 
that have governed its strength. It is not because it has 
been advocated by this man or that that has caused its 
growth. It is because it is an essential element, a great 
truth, as it were, in the new municipal life which is the 
gift of the last century. Municipal life has come to stay. 
Municipal functions are ever increasing in number and 
importance, and civil service will remain with us until it 
has fulfilled its mission, which will be when the Golden 
Rule is the guiding star in politics, in business and in 
industry. Then the civil service laws and most of our 
other laws on the statute books will not be needed. That 
the Golden Rule will some time be the rule governing 
all human action seems impossible in the midst of self- 
centered interests in politics and business, yet we are 
assured that eventually it will come, but whether it 
coines or not we should have it for our ideal, and ideals, 
like stars, are for our guidance, even though 
both may be impossible to reach. As stars guide 
us across pathless oceans, so ideals guide us safely 
through that wilderness of life caused by the selfishness 
of man. We may yet reach the goal of Lamennais, who 
said: ‘‘I love my family more than I do myself, my 
village more than my family, my country more than my 
village and mankind more than my country.” The re- 
verse of this is at present altogether too true, for one 
loves himself more than his family, his family more than 
his city or country, and his country more than the rest 
of mankind. A well-known man said: ‘ Lamennais is 
a fool; I and all I know believe in the latter proposition. 
We are taught that he who cares not for his own is 
worse thana beggar and a thief.” And yet Lamennais’s 
proposition will prevail, for it is alive and has been 
growing steadily for 1900 years. 
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Civil service is essential to municipal progress. 
Every taxpayer is interested in its success, for it de- 
creases his taxes and increases the value of the work 
done. The politician,in so far as he is a politician, 
does not want it, for it destroys just so much of his 
power to reward his fellows, and how successful he can 
be in evading this law the history of New York during 
the last twenty years shows. 

Labor unions, as such, are interested in the success 
of civil service, for it means not only a fairer distribu- 
tion of public work, but it has proved to increase the 
amount of public work which is done, for work well 
done always leads to other work being undertaken; and 
as contradictory as it may seem, civil service has re- 
sulted in better work at less cost, yet an increase in the 
amount of work done, so that the actual amount spent 
is greater than without it, but the city or state gets 
what it pays for and is much better satisfied with the 
larger expenditures than with the lesser cost with inad- 
equate results. 

Labor unions are further interested in its success, 
for it enables them to have a fairer trial for those prop- 
ositions which accomplish more for the betterment of 
labor than can be obtained by private enterprises. 
Public works have a publicity about them which enable 
the conditions affecting labor to be studied and under- 
stood as they never have been in private works. In 
public works the causes which produce results are more 
or less closely studied, but private works are conducted 
along lines unseen and unknown to all except to him 
who holds the reins in his hands. As he is responsible 
to no one, he can employ any method or use any means 
which seem to him necessary to gain his ends, and has 
only to obey another private interest which may be 
stronger and more cunning than hisown. Under these 
conditions labor must suffer, for it can receive only 
what it can compel the private concern to give or what 
it is for its selfish interest to allow. It is, therefore, to 
the public works that labor unions must look for the 
solution of some of their problems, and civil service re- 
form rightly conducted discloses great opportunities. 

Civil service grows in importance every year, for 
cities are rapidly increasing in population, and the army 
of public servants is growing to enormous proportions. 
At present they number in this country not less than a 
million and a half, and are being increased at the rate 
of about 10,000 a year. This includes all parties con- 
nected with public service, be their position that of 
honor or of trust or of a private nature, from the presi- 
dent to the street sweeper. To control this vast army 
is of as much importance to the politician and the 
boodler as was the control of the French army to Napo- 
leon, but’ to have it governed by civil service rules 
means freedom from oppression to all the rest of the 
population. 

It might be asked, Why is there such a desire to 
get into public service while private enterprises are 
always open? The reply to this is that public service 
is better paid than private service, even if no more is 
paid than ought reasonably to be paid to a man who 
efficiently fills his position. Compensation is usually 
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determined on that supposition, but appointments made 
for partisan or for personal reasons mainly result in an 
inefficient person receiving it as a favor, thereby obtain- 
ing more for his services than he could for private en- 
terprises. Public service is a haven for many a man 
who otherwise would be adrift. 

I do not wish to create the impression that a large 
proportion of such men are in the civil service, for it is 
not true. The manipulation of public work is an un- 
dertaking of no mean proportions, and there always has 
been, and of necessity there always must be, a large 
number of able and efficient men under civil service, no 
matter what system or want of system has brought 
about their selection. All that can be claimed for civil 
service reform is that a larger proportion of good men 
are selected under it. 

What an awakening it would be could we but trans- 
plant the Paris system of government to New York 
city! How New Haven would be shocked if at the 
next election they were to elect only the mayor, and 
awakening from a Washington Irving sleep they were 
to discover that the various departments of the city 
were being administered to-day as they had been for 
many years and under the same heads. An eminent 
writer says that a revolution might strike Paris and 
never affect the city government, for the system has so 
thoroughly become a part of Paris itself that in a sense 
itis Paris. To you and [| it isa vision of the ideally 


governed city and the exemplification of that which we 
should all strive to implant in the hearts of every stanch 


citizen of Connecticut, for we believe thereby we make 
better government for her men and better men for her 
government. 

I feel I have had nothing new to offer to-night, yet 
it is well to get together and go over these propositions 
from time to time, the same as we have for 127 years 
read the Declaration of Independence each Fourth of 
July throughout the land. It is the same old declara- 
tion, yet its reading is ever new and our patriotism is 
stronger for it, and each year many a person hears it for 
the first time. 

Gathered here to night, desirous of promoting the 
aims and objects of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, what better may we do than join with Burke, who 
said on a memorable occasion: ‘‘ Applaud us when we 
run, console us when we fall, cheer us when we recover, 
but let us pass on—for God’s sake—let us pass on.” 





“Get Office or Bust.” 
BY 
Senator Plunkitt. 


[From the Boston Transcript of February 20, 1904.] 

New York, Feb 20—Senator George W. Plunkitt, 
Tammany’s most philosophic statesman, came down 
from Albany today, went to his bootblack rostrum in 
the County Court Houseand delivered a thoughtful dis- 
course on civil service reform. 
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‘* Say, did you hear about that Civil Service Reform 
Association kickin’ because the tax commissioners want 
to put their fifty-five deputies on the exempt list and 
fix the outfit left to them by Low?” he began 
‘*That’s civil service for you. Just think! Fifty-five 
Republicans and mugwumps holdin’ $3000 and $4000 
and $5000 jobs in the tax department when 1555 good 
Tammany men are ready and willin’ to take their places! 
It’s an outrage! What did the people mean when they 
voted for Tammany last November? What is repre- 
sentative government, anyhow? Is it all a fake that 
this is a Government of the people, by the people and 
for the people? If it i:n’t a fake, then why isn’t the 
people's voice obeyed and ‘Tammany men put in all the 
offices ? 

‘* Say, the people’s voice is smothered by the cursed 
civil service law ; that is the root of the evil and of all 
evil in our Government. You hear of this thing or that 
thing goin’ wrong in the nation, the State or the city. 
Look down beveaththe surface and you can trace every- 
thing wrong to civil service. I have studied the subject 
and I know. The civil service humbug is underminin’ 
our institutions and if a halt ain’t called soon this great 
republic will tumble down like a Park-avenue house 
when they were buildin’ the subway, and on its ruins 
will rise another Russian Government 

‘‘This is an awful serious proposition, free silver 
and the tariff and imperialism and the Panama Canal 
are triflin’ issues when compared to it. We could worry 
along with or without any of these things, but civil 
service is sappin’ the foundation of the whole shootin’- 
match. Let me argue it out for you. I ain’t up on 
sillygisms, but I can give you some arguments that no- 
body can answer. Now, take this down just as I say it: 

‘* First, this great and glorious country was built up 
by political parties ; second, parties can’t hold together 
if their workers don’t get the offices when they win ; 
third, if the parties go to pieces, the Government they 
built up must go to pieces too; fourth, then there'll be 
h— to pay. 

‘*Could anything be clearer thanthat? Say, honest 
now ; can you answer that argument? Of course you 
won't deny that the Government was built up by the 
great parties. That’s history and you can’t go back of 
the returns. As to my second proposition, you can’t 
deny that either. When parties can’t get offices, they’ll 
bust They ain’t far from the bustin’ point now, with 
all this civil service business keepin’ most of the good 
things from them. How are you going to get men to 
work for their country if you can't reward them? How 
are you goin’ to keep up patriotism if this thing goes 
on? You can’t do it. Let me tell you that patriotism 
has been dying out fast for the last twenty years. Be- 
fore then when a party won, its workers got everything 
insight. That was something to make a man patriotic. 
Now when a party wins and its men come forward and 
ask for their reward, the reply is, Nothin’ doin’, unless 
you can answer a list of questions about Egyptian mum- 
mies and how many years it wit! take for a bird to wear 
out a mass of iron as big as the earth by steppin’ on it 
once in a century. 

‘*T have studied politics and men for forty-five 
years and I see how things are driftin’. Sad indeed is 
the change that has come over the young men even in 
my district where I try to keep up the fire of patriotism 
by gettin’ a lot of jobs for my constituents, whether 
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Tammany is in or out. The boys and young men don’t 
get excited any more when they see a United States 
flag or hear the ‘ StarSpangled Banner.’ They don’t 
care no more for fire-crackers on the Fourth of July. 
And why should they? What is there in it for them? 
They know that no matter how hard they work for their 
country in a campaign, the jobs will go to fellows who 
can tell about the mummies and the bird steppin’ on the 
iron. Are you surprised then that the young men of 
the country are beginnin’ to look coldly on the flag and 
don’t care to put up a nickel for fire-crackers? 

‘*Say, let me tell of one sad case. After the 
battle of San Juan Hill, the Americans found a dead 
man, with a light complexion, red hair and blue eyes. 
They could see he wasn’t a Spaniard, although he had 
onaSpanishuniform. Several officers looked him over 
and then a private of the Seventy-First Regiment saw 
him and yelled ‘Good Lord, that’s .’ I won't 
mention the dead man’s name. His disgrace is bad 
enough already. But I’ll tell you that that man grew 
up in my district and he was once the most patriotic 
American boy in the West Side. He couldn’t see a flag 
without yellin’ himself hoarse. 

‘*Now, how did he come to be lyin’ dead with a 
Spanish uniform on? I found out all about it, and I'll 
vouch for the story. Well, in the municipal campaign 
of 1897 that young man, chock full of patriotism, 
worked day and night for the Tammany ticket 
Tammany won, and the young man determined to de- 
vote his life to the service of his city. He picked quta 
place that would suit him, and sent in his application to 
the head of department. He got a reply that he must 
take a civil service examination to get the place. He 
didn’t know what these examinations were, so he went, 
all light-hearted, to the Civil Service Board. He read 
the questions about the mummies, the bird on the iron 
and all the other fool questions—and he left that office 
an enemy of the country he had loved so well. The 
mummies and the bird blasted his patriotism. He went 
to Cuba, enlisted in the Spanish army at the breakin’ 
out of the war and died fightin’ his country. 

That is but one victim of the infamous civil service. 
If that young man had not run up against a civil ser- 
vice examination, but had been allowed to serve his 
country as he wished, he would be in a good office 
today drawin’ a good salary and preparin’ to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday. Ah! how many young men 
have had their patriotism blasted in the same way! 

‘* Now, to finish up, what is goin’ to happen when 
civil service crushes out patriotism? Only one thing 
can happen—the republic will go to pieces. Then a 
czar or a sultan will turn up, which brings me to the 
fourthly of my argument ; that is, there will be h— to 
pay. And that ain’t no lie.” 


Extract from the Annual Report of the New 
York State Commission. 


Appointments to Positions in the Exempt Class. 


A popular but erroneous impression exists to the 
effect that positions in the exempt “’ ‘*out of the 
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civil service”’ and that no restrictions are imposed upon 
the appointing officer when he makes his appointments 
to such positions. It has been asserted that after certain 
positions have been placed in the exempt class for the 
alleged reason that, because of their strictly confidential 
character, they could be filled only by the selection of 
persons personally known to the appointing officer and 
in whom he has personal trust and confidence, the 
positions have been filled by the appointment of persons 
theretofore unknown to the appointing officer and 
selected for him by outside influences, It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the exempt positions are popu- 
larly considered as being to no small extent mere 
‘*spoils ” or political patronage. 

It was not the intention of the people of the State 
when they adopted the present system to have a hybrid 
classified civil service the mongrel offspring of an illicit 
union between the merit system and the so-called spoils 
or patronage system. ‘‘ The declaration of the Consti- 
tution is that appointments and promotions shall be made 
according to merit and fitness, The obvious purpose of 
this provision was to declare the principle upon which 
promotions and appointments in the public service 
should be made, to recognize in that instrument the 
principle of the existing statutes upon the subject, 
and to establish merit and fitness as the basis of such appoint- 
ments and promotions in place of their being made upon partisan 
or political grounds.” (People ex rel. Sweet v. Lymann, 157 
N. Y. 368; opinion of Martin, J., at page 375.) 

One of the provisions of the law made to provide for 
the enforcement of the civil service section of the Con- 
stitution is that no appointment to any office or employ- 
ment within the classified civil service (which includes 
the exempt c'ass) shall be in any manner affected or in- 
fluenced by the political opinions or affiliations of any 
person whatever (Civil Service Law § 23). Political 
considerations may properly be regarded as an element 
of merit and fitness in making appointments in the un- 
classified service, but if the appointing power, in mak- 
ing appointments to or removals from positions in the 
classified service, whether in the competitive, the non- 
competitive, or the exempt class, is affected or influenced 
in any manner by the political opinions or affiliations of any 
person whatever, he is doing an act which is prohibited 
by statute and is therefore guilty of a misdemeanor. 
(Penal Code, § 155.) 

A position being once placedin the exempt class, the 
Civil Service Commission has no control over the appoint- 
ing officer. The law provides that appointments to pos- 
itions in the exempt class may be made without examin- 
ation (Civil Service Law, § 12.) The Commission tests 
merit and fitness by examinations alone. Where examin- 
ations are not practicable the appointing officer deter- 
mines merit and fitness for himself by any tests he sees 
fit to adopt, except political tests, without the aid or 
supervision of the Civil Service Commission, but if he 
does not appoint for merit and fitness, or if personal 
trust and confidence is not the dominant and controlling 
factor when ‘‘confidential” positions are filled, the ap- 
pointing officer is guilty of a fraud on the Commission 
in obtaining an exemption on the ground that compe- 
petition is impracticable as a test of merit and fitness by 
reason of the confidential character of the positions. 





